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How far should a university control its students ? The 
inquiry relates, of course, to the American, and not the European, 
university. The latter is quite a different institution from the 
former. The German university may be summarily character- 
ized as a cluster of professional schools, preceded by the long 
(seven years) and rigid drill of the gymnasium. Oxford and 
Cambridge stand in a somewhat similar relation to such an elab- 
orate training as is given at Winchester and Eugby. Of these 
universities it may be remarked in passing that they are suffi- 
ciently inflexible in the courses of study they prescribe and the 
amount of attendance they require for their degrees, and rigid in 
regard to some matters of conduct, though lax enough in others. 

The American university is a very different affair. The name 
covers a variety of institutions, no one of which fully corresponds 
to the European one. Some of them have nothing of the foreign 
university character, but only the gymnasium or college elements, 
which, indeed, greatly predominate in our largest so-called uni- 
versities, and are not wholly eliminated from Johns Hopkins, 
VOL. cxlix. — no. 392. 1 
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Our universities being predominantly colleges, and the great 
majority of their students being under-graduates or college stu- 
dents, I propose to direct my suggestions to the question of con- 
trolling college students, with reference to whom primarily and 
almost exclusively it has been publicly raised. The proposition 
that the university student should choose his own studies and 
govern himself was originally applied to a body of young men the 
majority of whom were not properly university students. 

It may be admitted that professional students are to some de- 
gree in different circumstances from college students. They are 
older and more mature; mostly men in years and experience. 
They have gone through an invaluable previous training, have a 
wider horizon of knowledge, and are held and urged by the near 
prospects of their life-work and the impending necessity of a 
livelihood. They should require much less of external guidance 
and control. Yet they are not left to themselves. Professional 
schools of all kinds firmly hold their students to certain prescribed 
courses of lectures, reading, examinations, and attendance, which 
are accepted by all parties as wise and necessary, and on which 
no further remark is here called for. 

Students enter college mostly in the transition period from 
boyhood to manhood. Perhaps the average age in this country 
is not far from eighteen years. Some, indeed, are men, but very 
many are still boys. As a body they are at an age when, during 
nearly three-quarters of their college course, they are, by the wise 
laws of the land, under parental government. This patent fact 
alone would seem to furnish a valid basis for the answer to the 
question. I have heard it affirmed by a high college official that 
the notion of a college faculty standing in loco parentis is an 
exploded notion. If so, the more the pity. But there certainly are 
colleges, not a few, where it is not exploded or obsolete. By what 
right shall the parent, when he sends his son into new difficulties 
and temptations, consent to the withdrawal of all that guardian 
watch and care which the public polity and the wisdom of ages 
require of him while the son is at home ? And by what right 
shall the institution to which the young man in his minority is en- 
trusted by the parent assume that not only direct parental 
guardianship, but all substitute for it, is abrogated by the trust? 
I have heard it asserted, in a similar strain, that the whole duty 
of a college professor is discharged and ended in the lecture-room. 
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If these two maxims were settled principles in all our colleges, 
judicious parents might well hesitate, and even refuse, to send 
their sons to such places of irresponsibility. Better place them 
in any kind of apprenticeship, for then they would be held to 
duty and responsibility. But such views do not universally pre- 
vail. In many of our best institutions the personal influence of 
the instructors is even more efficient outside of the lecture-room 
than within it ; and most institutions feel the obligation, so far 
as practicable, to supply the parent's moral influence, while fur- 
nishing the intellectual influences which he could not personally 
bestow. Otherwise the transition from the well-regulated home to 
the heartless institution would be the saddest of orphanages. 

Furthermore, the clear underlying principle of the student's 
position carries with it the condition of control. He goes to col- 
lege to be equipped for the thinking and acting of manhood. He 
goes unformed, inexperienced, susceptible, exposed, compara- 
tively crude in judgments, and often abounding in juvenile ten- 
dencies to irregularity and excess. Now, are such young men to 
be coolly left to themselves, unaided by external supports ? Or 
are they to be actively and positively helped in every available 
mode by the men to whom they have come for help, — by their 
knowledge, their experience, their riper judgment, their advice, 
and, so far as is needed, their wise and firm control ? To ask the 
question is to answer it. To fail in the use of all such available 
influences is clearly a dereliction of duty and a breach of faith to 
the pupil. If the student is able to educate himself, why put 
himself under instructors and methods at all ? For to choose 
one's studies and govern himself meanwhile, taken strictly, com- 
prises the whole matter and method of education. 

Let us apply these principles a little in detail. Clearly there 
should be a somewhat firm control of the attendance. Requirements 
of this nature, such as are insisted on in professional schools, are 
still more indispensable in the college. To form and fix habits of 
systematic, steady application is one of the prime benefits of a 
public school. The value of this one element of a right college 
training can hardly be overestimated. Few young men are so 
well established as to dispense with such regulations ; the major- 
ity greatly need them ; not a few would be life-long failures 
without them. And these regulations should require not only 
presence at the institution, but habitual attendance on its stated 
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exercises, with allowance, of course, for reasonable excuses. Reg- 
ular attendance is even easier than irregular, while the difference 
in the permanent effect on the individual is beyond computation. 
For this reason nothing is gained and much is lost by an exces- 
sive allowance of " cuts "; and protracted absences from the lec- 
ture-room are never compensated for by cramming for examina- 
tion. One great institution, which had allowed unwonted latitude 
in this respect, has already found it necessary to begin a retreat. 

Equally legitimate is a general prescription of the course or 
courses of study. A full discussion of this subject cannot be 
entered upon here. But so long as some professional schools find 
it needful rigidly to require the main part of professional educa- 
tion, objections to a similar procedure in the college fall to the 
ground. From the fact that he has not been over the field, the 
youth is incompetent to judge what is the best drill and culture 
for him. And while diversity of ultimate aim may modify the 
latter part of the basal education, specialism comes soon enough 
when the special training begins. And those institutions seem to me 
wisest which reserve their electives till the last half of the college 
course, then introduce them sparingly, and not miscellaneously, 
but by coherent courses. A general and predominant introduc- 
tion of electives is fruitful of evils. It perplexes the faithful 
student in his inexperience. It tempts and helps the average 
student to turn away from the studies which, by reason of his 
deficiencies, he most needs. It gives opportunity to the lazy 
student to indulge his indolence in the selection of "soft " elect- 
ives. Striking and even ludicrous illustrations of these last two 
influences could readily be furnished, did the space permit. Other 
undesirable influences of the premature multiplication of elect- 
ives, affecting the students as a body, have already been appre- 
hended by some who strongly favored the system — in regard to 
which we may await further developments. 

Eegulations governing the conduct and deportment of the 
young men in their relations as students are also indispensable. 
No considerable company can get on without well-settled rules 
adapted to their special circumstances. To attempt it is con- 
fusion. The well-disposed majority need them for guidance, the 
ill-disposed minority for restraint, and all for comfort and pro- 
tection. College codes have properly been made simpler than 
formerly, when English precedents prevailed. But firm codes are 
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none the less indispensable. In view of facts constantly coming 
to the knowledge of the public, as within a few weeks in regard to 
the acts of students of at least four " universities," and multitudes 
of facts well known to college faculties, it has a comic aspect to 
talk of the student's governing himself. He must be governed, 
wisely and kindly, but governed. He is, by his accepted condi- 
tion, "under tutors and governors." The cooperation of the 
young men should be secured, as far as practicable, and friendly 
relations maintained between student and faculty. This is, hap- 
pily, taking place more and more. But neither individually nor 
collectively are students the persons to govern. They are not 
there to guide and regulate, but to be guided and regulated. 
It belongs to their age and fundamental relation. Not myself 
believing in the surrender of college government to college 
students, I will not criticise the views of those who do. I may 
say, however, that so far as my observation goes, the seeming sur- 
render is but superficial, the faculty retaining always the ultimate 
control, referring only what it is pleased to refer, and with a veto 
power behind. But however this may be, it is certain that in 
some institutions the students themselves advocate no such ar- 
rangement. Thus at Dartmouth College, where the general 
good order will probably bear a comparison with that of any other 
New England college of an equal number of students, not only 
have the young men, in their free class discussions, always de- 
cided adversely to the plan, but their college periodical, on the 19th 
of last April, put forth a vigorous protest against the scheme, 
ridiculing it as "an abortive attempt " by the " ukase of a single 
sentence " to transmute " impulsive youth, needing guidance and 
restraint," into " mature men," dominated by wisdom and prin- 
ciple. It affirmed that the student's daily actions give the lie to 
the oft-repeated statement that appeals to his honor alone are 
necessary, pronounced the strong government to be the one that 
is "respected," and ended with the assertion: "What our col- 
leges really need is more of West Point." Unquestionably students 
respect a firm and impartial college government. 

I only add, without arguing, the opinion, resting on the prin- 
ciples previously indicated, that a general religious control should 
be asserted — not sectarian, but Christian : daily attendance on 
chapel service, and attendance on some Sunday public service, 
according to the preference of the parent or guardian. It is 
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pleasant to see many recent indications that public sentiment is 
moving again in this direction. 

S. C. Bartlett, 
President of Dartmouth College. 



I assume that we who are asked to discuss the question, "How 
far should a university control its students ? " are expected to 
consider chiefly the management of collegiate students rather than 
of students in professional schools. 

Like the similar question. " How far shall a father control 
his son between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one ? " it is easy 
enough to give an answer in general terms, but not easy to give 
one in detailed and specific terms. 

Probably all will agree that the college authorities should aim 
to do all in their power to bring the student through his college 
course with a vigorous body, a mind well-disciplined and stored 
with knowledge, and a pure, strong, and manly character. The 
control which is essential to the accomplishment of this result 
with the great body of students may be, and should be, exercised. 
But there are serious practical difficulties in applying this simple 
principle in the management of a college. 

There is the very grave difficulty which arises from the differ- 
ence in the ages of the students. Some of them are in years, and 
in physical, mental, and moral development, mere boys ; others 
are mature men. It is not at all unusual to find students sixteen 
years old and those twenty-five or even thirty years old in the 
same class. Methods useful with the former are absurd with the 
latter. If we may borrow terms from the German schools to ex- 
press our thought, we may say that we are embarrassed by having 
in the American colleges boys so young that gymnasial methods, 
both of intellectual and moral training, are suitable for them, 
and men old enough and sufficiently advanced in mental de- 
velopment to be trained under university methods. I think the 
average age of the students in the Western colleges and universi- 
ties is somewhat higher than that in the Eastern institutions of 
similar grade. This may in part account for what I suppose to 
be a fact, — that rather more freedom is accorded to students in 
most of the larger Western colleges than in most of the Eastern. 
The average age of those admitted to the freshman class in the 
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University of Michigan for many years has ranged from nineteen 
to nineteen and a half years. The average age of the under- 
graduate here is about twenty-one. Of course, such a body of 
students, can be treated differently from a body whose average 
age is nineteen. Still, as a few of our students are only sixteen, 
we are not free from the embarrassment named. 

Another difficulty springs from the fact that with a large 
proportion of students the college life falls at the period when 
their passions and impulses are at their maximum strength, and 
when experience and reason have not taught them self-control in 
a large degree. Though not vicious, they may be thoughtless, 
and are often carried away in a whirl of temporary excitement to 
words and acts which they soon after condemn. "What is wise 
treatment of young men in these moods is not always easy to say. 

Again, the problem of college government is often made 
serious from the fact that too often students, from some cause, 
have regarded the relations of college teachers to them as antag- 
onistic ; have felt that it was their privilege, if not their right 
and duty, to outwit their guardians and cause them as much 
trouble as possible. This is an old college tradition, for the 
existence of which students are not alone responsible. It is in 
part due to unwise methods of government, more in vogue formerly 
than now, and especially to attempts to exercise excessive control 
of students. The tradition, however, — and hardly anything is 
more enduring and invincible than a college tradition, — still 
afflicts some colleges whose faculties no longer give provocation 
for this hostile attitude of their pupils. 

To meet these and other difficulties, what means of control 
are commanded by the college authorities ? 

First, they can make and, so far as practicable, enforce rules 
and regulations to govern the conduct of students. 

Secondly, they have the moral aid of the elevating and regu- 
lating power of the intellectual pursuits of their pupils, and also 
of such appeals as can be made to them when assembled. 

Thirdly, the personal power of the teachers in their close in- 
tercourse with the students can be employed in removing the pes- 
tilent idea of official antagonism to them, and in elevating their 
aims and character. 

Of these three instrumentalities for controlling students, the 
first should be used as little as possible, and the other two as 
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much as possible. Control by mere authority should be used as 
little as is compatible with the high ends sought in the conduct 
of a college. It must, indeed, be made plain to students, so that 
there is no shadow of a ground for misunderstanding on the 
point, that the faculty, and not the students, govern the college. 
But this being established, let the rules be as few and as simple 
as possible, and only such as can be reasonably well enforced. 
Let the hand of authority be displayed only when indispensably 
necessary. Punctuality in attendance and fidelity in work should 
be insisted on. If a fair degree of success in obtaining these 
is secured, the other details of the student's life may gen- 
erally be left to him with safety. But he should be 
made to understand that a decent and manly life is expected of 
him always and everywhere. It is unwise and useless to confront 
him, in a pamphlet of college laws, with a long list of mala pro- 
hibita, which he is forbidden to commit. Eb college faculty has 
■ genius enough to name all the acts which ought to be forbidden. 
Tbe wily student who is presented with the catalogue of forbidden 
sins is tempted to commit all which are not included in the list. 
But he knows what is decent and becoming and manly as well as 
the Professor of Moral Philosophy, and if informed that conduct 
which is manly will always be expected of him, he is much more 
likely to refrain from unbecoming acts than if held in subjection 
to a long code of petty rules and to a system of espionage. 

The professors should not depend so much for the control of 
students on legislation as on getting near enough to their pupils 
to exert a positive moral influence upon them, on appeals to their 
manliness, on engendering in them the spirit of right-doing. 
Some teachers lack this power. But it should be coveted and 
sought after as one of the " best gifts" of a college officer. Mem- 
bers of the faculty should spare no personal efforts to induce stu- 
dents to abandon bad traditions and usages. They should strive 
to reach and control the younger students through the counsel 
and influence of the older. That is one of the most effective ways 
of controlling thoughtless, impulsive students. By all means the 
attempt should be constantly made to produce a public opinion in 
college in favor of manly conduct and in condemnation of all kinds 
of unmanly conduct, from mere childish tricks to disorder and vice. 

Nor will a wise administration content itself with dealing with 
students as a mass. There should be most careful arid considerate 
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treatment of individual cases. The number who are inclined to 
go wrong is usually small, unless in some special excitement which 
takes good men for the moment off their feet. That small number 
should be constantly looked after with the desire to make some- 
thing of them if possible. Sometimes a professor who has special 
nearness of access to one of these men can do more for him than the 
executive officer of the college. But by sympathetic admonitions 
and appeals, by enlisting in the work older students, who are his 
friends, by all means at command, the effort should be made to 
save him to a career of industry and virtue if possible. If he can- 
not be saved, of course he must be made to withdraw ; but unless 
he has been guilty of some flagrant offence, there should be as 
little demonstration as possible about his withdrawal. There is 
room for great wisdom and tact in dealing with these individual 
cases, which form the centres of wrong-doing. 

While, then, it should be distinctly understood as not open to 
debate that the faculty must govern the college, and must absolute- 
ly decide in any issue between them and the students, still the con- 
stant aim and unceasing study should be to make it unnecessary 
for them to use their authority by cultivating in all ways among 
the students the manly and earnest spirit which makes the resort 
to authority unnecessary, and especially by leading the students 
to feel that their teachers are not spies and antagonists, but their 
true friends, eager to assist them in every way. A great improve- 
ment has taken place in this generation in the relations of 
college officers and students, and in the general demeanor of 
students. That improvement has been largely due to the 
adoption to a greater or less extent of the principles advocated in 
this paper. In most colleges the petty and detailed supervision 
of the student's daily and hourly life has been relaxed or 
abandoned. Less reliance for insuring good conduct is now 
placed on manifold restraints than on the appeal to a manly 
spirit in the student. I am of the opinion that the introduction 
of the elective system in the latter part of the college course has 
also been most beneficial from a moral, as well as from an intel- 
lectual, point of view. The compulsory pursuit of unwelcome 
studies in the junior and senior years used to cause much friction 
and discontent. 

But notwithstanding the gratifying improvement which this 
generation has seen in the management of colleges and in the 
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manners and life of undergraduates, this question of the amount 
and kind of control which should be exercised will continue to 
present difficulties so long as the college has to conduct both 
gymnasial and university work. 

As to professional schools, when a part of universities, the 
same general principles as to work, attendance, and life are appli- 
cable as in the college, though, owing to the more advanced 
years of the students, certain obvious modifications in the appli- 
cation of these rules may be made. There is now a wholesome 
tendency to more rigorous demands on professional students than 
have been made in years past. 

James B. Akgbll, 
President of the University of Michigan. 



In considering the problem of discipline in our higher institu- 
tions of learning, it is well first to place clearly before our minds 
the immediate objects which such establishments should have in 
view. It is evident that these objects must go far to determine 
the system by which the conduct of youths who attend our col- 
leges and universities is to be controlled. It is very clear that the 
essential aim of our higher educational establishments is to take 
youths who have received a considerable training in preparatory 
schools, who have attained the age of about eighteen years, and 
have begun to acquire the motives of men, and fit them for the 
higher walks of active life. To the youth must be given a share 
of learning which may serve to enlarge to the utmost his natural 
powers. He must be informed and disciplined in the art and 
habit of acquiring information. He must also be disciplined in 
the ways of men, in the maintenance of his moral status by the 
exercise of his will, in self-confidence, and in the faithful per- 
formance of duty for duty's sake. Every influence which tends 
to aid him in putting away the irresponsible nature of the child 
should be brought to bear; every condition which will lead him to 
send forth his expectations and ambitions from his place in the 
school to his place among men should surround him. 

While all persons who have considered the problem of Higher 
education will doubtless agree with the proposition that our uni- 
versity authorities should endeavor above all things to bring the 
youths under their care into the independent position of men, they 
doubtless perceive that there are very considerable difficulties in 
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the way of attaining this result. The most serious of these 
arises from the fact that in our larger colleges and universities a 
great number of young men, generally of imperfect family train- 
ing, and often from preparatory schools where the influences are 
not calculated to develop discreet manly qualities, are crowded 
together under conditions which separate them from the influences 
which ordinarily control men. The surprise of the new position 
and the contagious effects of evil example on immature minds 
breed certain dangers which the authorities of these institutions 
have to meet by various methods of discipline. Control of some 
sort has to be exercised by the college authorities. The important 
question is as to the measure and nature of the influences which 
may be necessary to apply in order to secure a proper regulation 
of life on the part of young men. 

The influences which maybe brought to bear in order to secure 
good conduct on the part of students clearly fall into two classes. 
In one fear is the motive. The student may be forced to pursue 
a particular path by the knowledge that punishment awaits trans- 
gressions. The punishment may consist of deprivation of various 
privileges and exclusion from the institution, or in the chastise- 
ment which may be secured through the anxiety which his actions 
bring to his kindred and friends. There can be no question that 
fear is a powerful agent in controlling the conduct of men. A 
large part of our social machinery rests upon the fear as to the 
formal effects of misdoing. It is clear, however, that, while fear 
may often be valuable as a deterrent, it has not only no moral 
quality, but by its presence prevents the action of the moral 
motives. Pear is, unhappily, the necessary element of the laws 
which serve to hold society together, but all must acknowl- 
edge that the real good won by the advance either of the 
individual man or of society is gained in realms of action 
which lie quite without the control of this essentially base 
impulse. It is true that, when we limit the youth's action 
by anxiety lest his kindred should be distressed by his conduct, 
we bring into his mind something of a higher motive than purely 
selfish considerations. Still the element of fear remains, and 
with it comes the motive to conceal the evil which he has done. 
It is in this element of concealment, which fear induces, that we 
find the most debasing effects arising from any discipline which 
has formal punishments for sanctions. Where young men are 
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under the influence of a discipline that sets immediate personal 
penalties for offences, the temptation is to hide their evil doings 
from the authorities and to feel that, if they can secure secrecy, 
they escape the consequences of their acts. The more rigorous 
the discipline within the limits possible in a school of high grade, 
the more this furtive motive is developed. It is my conviction 
that the more successful the discipline of fear in controlling youths, 
the more completely it fails to accomplish an educative purpose. 
Fortunately for the interests of education, there is another 
way of controlling the conduct of young men in our educational 
establishments. We may seek to affect their conduct, not to any 
extent through fear of immediate punishment, but by setting 
before them the* nature of the great task which has brought them 
to the universities. Once bring a young man clearly to feel that 
his career in life is fairly begun when he resorts to college or the 
professional school ; let him but conceive that his place in life is 
to be determined by his conduct in preparation for it, and we 
bring to bear a set of motives which are morally as high as the 
ordinary motives of discipline are low in the moral scale. Just 
so far as the work of a student abounds in suggestions of his 
work in the world, so far as his teachers by their conduct, as 
well as by their words, serve to arouse his manly, dutiful sense, 
the education effects its true end. Every youth who is fitted to 
be a student in our higher colleges or universities will quickly 
respond to the stimulus he feels in passing from the disciplinary 
conditions of childhood to those which are fit for men. If he be in 
spirit capable of scholarly manliness, we may be sure that his 
imagination has forerun the conditions he has met in his lower 
schooling. He has longed for something like the independence 
and responsibility of manhood ; for an advance to the place of 
trust to which he is bidden. For my own part, I find that the 
quick response to the freedom which my own college gives to 
youths is an admirable touchstone of quality. Where a young 
man does not quickly and eagerly take up the burden of trust 
which is confided to him, I have little hope of his future. He 
may blunder a bit, but unless there is something which may be 
fairly called a passion for the man's duties, it seems to me he is 
unfitted for higher education. Such a youth best be placed at 
once in some well-controlled occupation, where he will not have to 
depend, as the scholar does, upon his own initiative, where he 
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may be supported in daily duty by the stimulants of necessity. 
Remember that few are called to the peculiar work for which the 
university trains men. The places it undertakes to fill are not 
suited to more than perhaps one in twenty of our young men. 
Some basis of selection must exist, and the surest I have been 
able to find is the capacity of the student to take himself in care. 
Many circumstances serve to make our students ready for a 
more trust-bearing system of control. The ancient form of 
family discipline, where fear had a large place, where the son 
was wont to tremble at the wrath of the father, is passing, if, in- 
deed, it has not quite passed, away. The old-fashioned stern 
control of a thoroughly-disciplined college, where the students 
were kept in subjection by the application of formalized rules of 
conduct, really represents the spirit of a family system which no 
longer exists. Nowhere else is the' fundamental democracy of 
this country — a motive far stronger than is comprehended by 
the most of our publicists — so clearly marked as in the freedom of 
the American family. The relation between the American boy 
and his parents is generally one of perfect friendliness, in 
which the old control by fear has hardly any place. There 
are, it is true, those who lament the disappearance of 
discipline from our households ; but such persons fail to com- 
prehend the deeper currents of their time. The alteration in 
the form of family and academic discipline is a part of the vast 
democratic humanization which is changing the fundamental 
motives of our people. In preserving the ancient theory of rela- 
tions between young men and those who are set over them, our 
colleges are maintaining an archaic system. Moreover, the stu- 
dents who now attend our higher colleges and universities are 
very much older than they were fifty years ago. It is hardly 
too much to say that the age of entering is not far from that 
at which students graduated when the common systems of dis- 
cipline were framed. Furthermore, about all our higher colleges 
there have grown up professional schools and graduate depart- 
ments, whose students are practically exempt from all the police 
control. These schools are commonly closely related to the aca- 
demic department ; the students are often housed together, and 
not infrequently share certain portions of the instruction, with 
the result that it is much more difficult to maintain a rigorous 
discipline in the college. 
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To change the system of discipline in our colleges from that 
which fits children to that which is suited to the conditions of 
men requires many important modifications in the conditions 
under which the students pursue their academic life. In the first 
place, it is necessary to have some approach to what is known as 
the elective system. The student must feel that he has to select, 
under advice, the studies Which he is to pursue in, order to fit 
himself for his career in the world. This repeated choice is, as a 
feature in education, worth more than any other instruction 
which he receives in the college, for the reason that it brings him 
at once into contact with the problems of life. Next, it is neces- 
sary to have a far larger proportion of instructors, and those of 
higher quality, than is necessary under the old disciplinary con- 
trol. I am inclined to think that it is necessary to have for the 
best operation of this system about one instructor of satisfactory 
quality to each twelve students. The method of work must be 
such that the teachers come in very close contact with the stu- 
dents. The relation between officers and students must not be 
very remote, as under the unhuman system common of old, but 
one of man to man. Each student must be thoroughly well 
known by some member of the faculty, who feels in a way re- 
sponsible for his conduct in life. When these relations are brought 
about, all mechanical systems of control tend at once to disappear. 

So far this humanized method of control has been made the 
matter of most careful experiment in Harvard College. For many 
years the government of that institution has been tending towards 
this method of discipline. The steps which have led to the change 
in the method of control have been slowly accomplished in the 
course of thirty years. At first the advances towards the new system 
were resisted by the more conservative elements in the governing 
bodies, but each step forward has been attended by such evidence 
of gains in the scholarly and manly motives of the students that 
in the faculty at least — the body which comes in closest contact 
with the student life — there is now no one opposed to the innova- 
tion. No one doubts that the change has been in a high measure 
profitable both to the intellectual and moral quality of the youths. 
The young men are made ready for the work of the world in a 
simpler and more effective manner than under the old system. 

It cannot be denied that there are certain, though limited, 
disadvantages connected with this change in the method of con- 
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trol. Wild youths, those affected by an excess of animal spirits, 
as well as those who are in a greater or less measure immoral, be- 
come more of a nuisance to their fellow-members of the university 
and the general public than of old. On the other hand, it is 
easier for the authorities to deal with these patent evils. Expe- 
rience shows that the proportion of those who fail to meet their 
obligations is very small. A careful study of the young men in 
Harvard College during my career as a teacher, which now ex- 
tends to a quarter of a century, has satisfied me that the percent- 
age of those who go wrong under the system of freedom is very 
much less than under the old arbitrary, but ineffective, discipline. 
I am convinced, against my former prejudices, that we are on the 
right track, that our system is fitted to the time and state of our 
people, and that it promises to make youths ready for the service 
of society more quickly and certainly than the former method. 

N. S. Shaleb, 
Harvard University. 



The question asked is one which seems, theoretically, to ad- 
mit of an easy answer. And yet in practical university life there 
are not a few difficulties to be met. A boy should be directed 
and restrained ; while to a man should be given the range of a 
large discretion. But the college student is often neither a boy 
nor a man ; since, on the one hand, he refuses to be treated as a 
child, and, on the other, he finds it impossible to conduct himself 
like a human being that has passed the period of infancy. Eefer- 
ence is here made, of course, to that species of featherless biped 
which at times, especially when taken alone, seems to show many 
of the characteristics of rational intelligence, but which, when 
merged into a crowd of its fellows, is apt, on the least provoca- 
tion, to part with its power of thought and lapse into all manner 
of irrational ways. What shall be done with such a creature is 
one of the practical problems that the college official has to meet. 

It goes without saying that in every college community in 
which the atmosphere is fairly wholesome the great mass of 
students need no government whatever. If they know what the 
university requires of them, that is enough. But there are likely 
to be a few who refuse with more or less persistency to be included 
in this class. There is the lad who comes to the university with 
no very grave faults, but who is possessed with the notion that 
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the chief end of man is to have what he calls " a good time." 
He is not intemperate or immoral, according to the conventional 
usage of those words, but he has great energy of nature, and his 
pent-up enthusiasms crave that kind of excitement which comes 
from an energetic cane-rush or a good case of hazing. 
There is another who is not troubled with any craving 
for such laborious recreation, but is stubbornly indifferent 
to anything that comes in his way. He accepts whatever 
is offered with placid equanimity, and never either experiences 
enthusiasm or indulges in disgust. In short, he is what is called 
a good boy, and has no bad habits, except, possibly, that of not 
passing examinations. Then there is the class with positively 
vicious inclinations. These are they who frequent places of ill 
repute, and drag others in their train. They usually are endowed 
with certain elements of strength that enable them to stand up 
under a larger amount of dissipation than their fellows can carry. 
They are sometimes good scholars, and they often have the repu- 
tation of being what are called good fellows. They are apt to go 
straight to the bad ; but sometimes they face about and become 
useful men. It is with such classes that the governing officer has 
to deal ; for in the matter of discipline and government he has no 
occasion to think of the ninety-and-nine that need no repentance. 
One of the first things to be insisted upon i3 the d jctrine that 
every student will be regarded as an individual person and not as 
a member of a class. There is nothing more likely to fail 
than to attempt to deal with a class or a set as a whole. The most 
obdurate offender, when taken alone, can often be influenced by 
reason, but when he is arraigned in the presence of classmates, 
his pride is enlisted on the wrong side of the case, and the effect 
is almost certain to prove unsuccessful. Many a college officer 
has found to his sorrow that a class meeting is capable of infinite 
folly, and if the notion comes to prevail that a class can have any 
influence whatever in shaping faculty action, bad results will be 
almost certain to follow. It may be stated as a rule that the best 
elements of a class do not direct class action. The meetings very 
generally consist of what may be called the fermenting elements of 
the class. The most judicious men are quite apt to think it is as 
well to attend to their own business as to devote themselves to the 
business of others. They therefore temperately refrain from 
having too much to do with the ardent spirits of the class. And 
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so it often happens that a class meeting is a sort of juvenile cau- 
cus, without that shrewd regulating element which persistent ex- 
perience is, in the end, sure to develop. Under this condition of 
class organization and custom it is not strange that the wrong 
thing is quite as likely to be recommended as the right thing. 
Hence it is not unwholesome to have the notion prevail in a college 
that a class meeting will injure any cause that it recommends. It 
is unwholesome to have the opinion prevalent that affaks are in 
the hands of the boys. 

It may well be inferred that these views are not compatible . 
with what may be called the democratic form of university 
government. There are probably few things more needed in 
America than a spirit of respectful obedience to recognized 
authority. It is as true as it is trite to say that a man is never 
fit to command till he knows how to obey. Our educated classes 
should not have this part of their education neglected. It is be- 
cause this very important element of our education is not 
neglected in our Government schools that all over the world our 
military and naval officers are recognized and praised for those 
qualities which mark them unmistakably as belonging to a dis- 
tinguished order of gentlemen. 

Students as a class have no respect for hesitation or weakness: 
on the contrary, they have a real admiration and liking for power. 
Of course, power must rest upon reason and must be exercised with 
wisdom. If the student community is convinced that the 
authority of the faculty is generally wieldecfin a spirit of reason- 
ableness, it will have far more respect for the source of that 
authority than it would have if the faculty were to show distrust 
of themselves by calling in the advice of those whom it is their busi- 
ness to guide and teach. If the assumption of superiority of the 
professor over the student in judgment as well as knowledge is to 
be abandoned, why is the student any longer to seek instruction ? 

Undoubtedly, authority must be exercised with great discre- 
tion. It is probably true that in general the colleges have far 
too many rules. There is nothing more unfortunate than the 
supposition on the part of students that anything is ad- 
missible provided it has not been specifically prohibited. Almost 
equally pernicious is the habit of nagging students for 
their small faults. Far more wholesome results may be obtained 
by the inculcation of general principles, leaving the application 
vol. cxlix. — no. 322. 2 
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of these principles to the judgment of students themselves, aui 
then holding them responsible for the manner in which this 
trust is administered. Perhaps the most useful rule ever promul- 
gated in an American school was that simple one which declared 
that every student was required at all times to conduct himself 
in a manner becoming a gentleman and, a scholar, and that he 
would be held responsible for the observance of this standard. 
Such a requirement appeals to the approving reason of the stu- 
dent, and on the basis of it all needed discipline may readily be 
enforced. If students are duly made to feel that order is as 
much the first law of a university as it is the first law of heaven, 
they will have no difficulty in understanding that rushing and 
hazing will not be tolerated by any institution entitled to respect. 
In a word, then, the requirements in regard to conduct should 
be few in number and should be of a character that will commend 
them to the approval of all reasonable minds. It should be 
understood from the first that college officials cannot expend 
their energies in playing the part of police officers. As soon as 
it is unmistakably apparent that any student is disposed persist- 
ently to defy or even to disregard the requirements of the institu- 
tion, he should be promptly remanded to another field of useful- 
ness. This is the course of wisdom : any other course is the 
course of weakness and folly. 

Charles Kendall Adams, 
President of Cornell University. 



To what extent should a university control its students? This 
is a complicated question. There are at least five departments of 
student life which may be subject to control : the intellectual ; 
the religious ; the moral ; the physical ; and deportment in and 
about college buildings. Then there are two kinds of control: 
official— by law and penalty ; and personal— by advice and re- 
monstrance. And, finally, the name university, as popularly used 
in a discussion like this, includes two distinct types of institu- 
tions : the centrally-located university, including professional 
schools and a post-graduate department ; and the country college 
devoted wholly or chiefly to under-graduates. Hence our question 
includes five separate questions, each of which must be considered 
in two distinct relations ; and all our conclusions will require 
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qualification according to the character of the institution to which 
they are applied. 

First : intellectual control. The official control over the in- 
tellectual work of students should be strict and absolute. A re- 
quirement should be fixed and rigidly enforced. To allow a 
student to remain in a college when he is not doing a reasonable 
amount of work is a three-fold wrong. It is a wrong to the 
parent ; for it is receiving his money under false pretences. 
It is a wrong to the student ; for it confirms him in habits 
of indolence • and irresponsibity. It is a wrong to the 
community ; for it leads people to place that confidence 
which training and intelligence alone merit in those who 
have them not. The personal control over the intellectual life 
of students consists in restraining from excessive study the over- 
ambitious few ; stimulating to greater effort the thoughtless 
many, who, though well above the official requirement, are yet 
far below the level of their own possible attainment ; and giving 
advice concerning methods of work and choice of studies to all. 
There are two methods of enforcing this intellectual control. 
One insists upon absolute regularity of attendance. The other 
demands satisfactory results. Each method has its advantages 
and its disadvantages. The former cultivates regular habits, and 
is better adapted to younger students and to small colleges. The 
latter develops character through freedom, and is more har- 
monious with the university spirit. 

Second: religious control. The extent to which official relig- 
ious control is profitable depends upon the nature of the institu- 
tion. In universities where a considerable proportion of the stu- 
dents are engaged in professional and post-graduate study, and in 
institutions supported by the state, attendance upon religious ex- 
ercises may well be made voluntary. In colleges composed chief- 
ly of under-graduates, supported by private benevolence, where, 
as is the case with nearly all our small colleges, Christian charac- 
ter and usefulness, quite as much as intellectual training and at- 
tainments, were the motive of their founders and benefactors, it 
is reasonable and right to require attendance at daily prayers in the 
college chapel and at public worship upon the Sabbath. The per- 
sonal control of the religious life of students should be gained by 
friendly council and conference on religious topics ; by pointing 
out the religious bearings of college work and college life ; and by 
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the force of Christian character and example. The fact that the 
convictions and ideals which are to mould character and deter- 
mine conduct are being formed by scores and perhaps hundreds 
of their students renders this one of the most important and 
responsible relations of every college professor for whom religious 
truth and duty have a serious significance. 

TJdrd : moral control. The college should enforce outward con- 
formity with the recognized rules and requirements of morality 
and the standards of gentlemanly behavior. It should repress 
and punish overt acts which reflect discredit upon the college, and 
expel students guilty of flagrant and notorious immorality. The 
president and professors should maintain also a watchful interest 
in the morals of the students, and by personal efforts, and by 
communication with parents and friends, should throw around 
each student the support and sympathy in doing right, the 
reproof and remonstrance for doing wrong, which he has been 
accustomed to receive at home, and which he might expect to 
receive anywhere from friends interested in his welfare. 

Fourth: physical control. The extent to which physical con- 
trol can be carried profitably depends upon the extent to which 
formal requirements are carried in other departments. Where 
attendance at prayers and recitations is largely voluntary, and 
where studies are elective, required physical exercise would be in- 
congruous. Yet where definite requirements as to time, place, 
and method are made in other departments, it is proper to require 
a thorough physical examination and regular prescribed physical 
exercise of every student. The college authorities should exclude 
from severe athletic contests all who, from constitutional defects 
or from inadequate training, cannot engage in them with perfect 
safety ; and should limit games and contests to such times and 
places as will not interfere seriously with study. 

Fifth : deportment in and about the college buildings. The 
college should aim to secure such order and quiet as are neces- 
sary for successful study. This should be done in such a manner 
as to leave the students as free as possible from interference and 
inspection. In the smaller colleges this control may be delegated 
to a representative body of students. Such a body will tolerate 
in minor matters some things which the faculty would not ap- 
prove ; yet, on the other hand, they can ascertain and punish 
much more precisely and effectively such offences as are clearly 
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detrimental to the general welfare. And any lack of rigor that 
may result from such a system is more than counterbalanced by 
the greater self-control and self-respect it develops in the students, 
and the more sympathetic and confidential relation it renders pos- 
sible between students and faculty. And where this spirit of self- 
control is developed, and this friendly relation between students 
and professors is maintained, the general overthrow of foolish 
customs, handed down from earlier days, when students were 
mere schoolboys and the faculty was regarded as their natural 
enemy, will be only a question of time. 

Such being, in brief outline, the chief lines of legitimate con- 
trol of the university over its students, what results may we look 
for ? If we expect students in all cases to be as eager in the pur- 
suit of learning as members on the floor of the Stock Exchange 
are in quest of gain ; if we expect them always and everywhere 
to be as sedate and solemn in their demeanor as deacons at a re- 
ligious meeting ; if we expect them in all relations to be as con- 
siderate of each other's feelings as polite people at a party ; if we 
expect them to be as discreet and judicious in all they do and 
say as Senators engaged in a serious deliberation, — of course we 
shall be disappointed, and captious critics will find abundant op- 
portunity to make merry over the short-comings of college 
authorities and the misdoings of college boys. If, however, along 
with some false ambition and more shirking indifference, we secure 
a fair amount of mental growth and intellectual attainment from 
nine-tenths of every class ; if, with a good deal of healthy protest- 
antism toward traditional dogmas and some conceited contempt for 
spiritual realities, we develop in the majority a reasonable and rev- 
erent regard for religious truth and duty ; if, with deliberate vice in 
a few and more or less thoughtless folly in many, we cultivate in 
nearly all an honest and earnest purpose to do right and a willingness 
to sacrifice private interests to noble and generous aims ; if, with 
an occasional physical break-down from too little exercise and an 
occasional mental failure from too much sport, we send out the 
great mass of graduates with sound minds in sound bodies; if, 
with now and then a spontaneous outbreak of general disor- 
der and with habitual neglect of opportunities on the part of 
individuals here and there, the average student is kept profitably 
employed throughout the year, — the college and university accom- 
plish as much with the youth committed to their charge as faithful 
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parents succeed in doing with their own sons and daughters of the 
same age, and as much as a thoughtful public reasonably can expect. 

William DbWitt Hyde, 
President of Bowdoin College. 



Ant title that the writer may have to be regarded as an 
authority on this important question arises from the fact that for 
thirty-three years he has been at the head of a growing university, 
which has risen in that time from little more than fifty to nearly 
six hundred students, and in which there has been no instance of 
any college rebellion or serious disturbance. For this exemption, 
however, I do not take credit to myself. The McGrill University 
has had an able and devoted governing board, a body of com- 
petent, diligent, and popular professors, derived from a large 
number of different universities on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
and the Canadian student is, on the whole, a hard worker, and 
not too self-asserting. In these circumstances, my experience 
may not have been exactly the same with that of some other col- 
lege officers. 

The question, How far should a university control its stu- 
dents ? seems to imply that some control should be exercised. It 
would seem at the present day that this should scarcely be taken 
for granted. When it is the custom to govern nations by the 
votes of the plebs, however uneducated and incompetent, why 
should not the students control their professors, and dictate what 
they should be taught and how they should learn, or at least 
what restraints, if any, should be imposed on them. Independ- 
ently of this, we are, by would-be reformers, referred even to 
the ancient mediaeval customs which, in the origin of university 
life, made the community of students that which constituted the 
university, simply by resorting to some popular teacher for 
instruction. But in those days both professor and student were 
supposed to be under the control of mother church, which regu- 
lated all their doings and left little scope for private judgment 
of any kind. To some extent this ecclesiastical control still ex- 
ists in certain denominational colleges, but in these it is a fertile 
source of disturbance, owing to the friction between the counter- 
currents of modern and ancient ideas, which, by their movement 
in opposite directions tend to produce whirlwinds or tornadoes of 
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opinion and action. It is to be observed, however, that even under 
the most democratic forms of government, when the community 
collectively, or a majority of it, elects its magistrates, the individ- 
ual members become bound to obey, under such laws as may be 
in force. 

Farther, the student is not a finished character, or a person in 
a fixed or stationary condition; he is in a state of pupilage, and of 
active mental and moral growth and development, not having yet 
reached, though tending toward, an ultimate position of inde- 
pendence. It follows from this that the individual growth of the 
student is an important factor in the case — perhaps the important 
factor — and that the influence exerted on him is not like that of 
chiselling a block of marble or hammering a bar of 
iron, but like that of regulating the growth of a 
young tree or of determining the course of a running stream. 
The educator is thus not a mere workman, but a trainer of an or- 
ganism vastly complicated in structure and relations, and in a 
constant state of growth and development and of accommodation 
to its environment. This consideration unquestionably greatly 
complicates the question of control, since very slight influences 
acting on vital tissues may produce the most far-reaching effects; 
and no control should be of such a nature as to interfere with due 
vitality and symmetrical development. 

Under these limitations, then, it may be assumed that some 
control or guidance must be exercised by the instructor, and that 
it may differ in kind as. well as in degree, and may refer 
to individual moral character and conduct, to social rela- 
tions, to educational work, and, in connection with • this, 
to the relations of students with one another and with their 
teachers as part of an educational community, in which, as 
in all communities, some sacrifice of individual liberty 
must be made in the interest of the great ends to be 
secured by the association. In the case in question these ends 
are of the highest order, and it can scarcely be assumed that the 
individual student is in a position to judge independently as to 
these ends and the means of their attainment, or that even the 
collective wisdom of the students will be adequate to this, pre- 
vious to any experience on their part of the course they are to 
follow. These considerations may be summed up under the short 
statement that any one travelling on a road unknown to him by 
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experience will be the better for the guidance of some one who 
has gone the same way previously. 

Keeping these general statements in view, it will simplify 
matters to ask the question with reference to institutions purely 
educational and not under ecclesiastical control, and with refer- 
ence to institutions for general education rather than that which 
is special or professional. If I confine myself to my own experi- 
ence, the further limitation will be imposed that McGill does not 
provide residences for its students, and it is well known that the 
inmates of college boarding-houses have a somewhat special rela- 
tion to the university, as distinguished from those who lodge in 
private houses and simply attend lectures. 

With these limitations I may further explain that in McGill 
University each faculty exercises jurisdiction over its own stu- 
dents, the executive officer beiug the dean of the faculty. The 
principal intervenes only when desired to give advice or assistance, 
or when any case arises affecting students of different faculties; 
and the power of expelling students resides only in the corpora- 
tion — a body including the governors, the principal, and all the 
deans of the faculties, with elective representatives of the 
faculties, of the affiliated colleges, and of the graduates. 

Under this system it is understood that each professor is su- 
preme in his own class-room, but his power of discipline is limited 
to a temporary suspension from lectures, which must be at once 
reported to the dean. If necessary, the dean may lay the case 
before the faculty, which, after hearing, may reprimand, report 
to parents or guardians, impose fines, suspend from classes, or, in 
extreftie cases, report to the corporation for expulsion. No case 
involving this last penalty has, however, yet occurred, and the 
effort in all cases is to settle every case of discipline by personal in- 
fluence and with as little reference to laws and penalties as possible. 

With this machinery a simple code of rules is sufficient. It 
provides for orderly and moral conduct in the buildings and in 
going and coming, and for the safety of the property of the uni- 
versity, and prohibits all action likely to obstruct the work of the 
college or to interfere with the progress of other students. In the 
case of college societies it is required merely that their objects 
shall be consistent with those of the university, and that their 
laws and officers shall be communicated to and approved by the 
faculty in whose rooms they meet. 
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Above and beyond all such machinery and rules lies the obli- 
gation on principal, deans, and professors to watch the beginnings 
of evil and to counteract by wise and kindly advice anything that 
may lead to disorder. On the one hand, the effort should be to 
allow all that liberty which tends to make students self-reliant 
and fit for the battle of life, and, on the other, to prevent the form- 
ation of any habits of life inimical to the interests of their fel- 
low-students or injurious to themselves. 

I believe this constant kindly watchfulness, without anything 
of the nature of espionage, and observing the distinction between 
trifles that, however annoying for the moment, lead to nothing 
and those breaches of discipline that may have important conse- 
quences, constitutes the best safeguard for order, while the culti- 
vation of interest and enthusiasm for college work at once secures 
progress and peace. In short, the control of young men or young 
women is to be exercised rather in the way of inducing them to 
like their work and duty than by any influence of the nature of 
coercion or restraint. In this way only can they be trained to con- 
trol themselves and, when their turn comes, to control others. 
They who would rule must themselves learn willing obedience. 
Of course, there is place here for all the elevating influence of 
spiritual religion, and there is scope for that most important 
power which arises from the example of punctuality, self-denial, 
and honest work on the part of professors. 

In connection with this it may be proper to remark that the 
most serious difficulties met with by college administrators often 
arise not directly from the students, but from the action of in- 
structors and other officers. When these are careless, incompe- 
tent, irritable, or exacting, difficulties are certain to occur, and 
are not lessened by the necessity to sustain, at least for the time, 
legitimate authority, in the face of objections which may be in 
many respects reasonable. 

Equally serious difficulties may occur from the imprudence or 
mischievous disposition of persons to whom students naturally 
look up, when such persons criticise before them the conduct of 
instructors or administrators, or cultivate discontent with the 
regulations which may be in force. Agitations excited in this 
way are very detrimental to the individual student and to college 
work in general, while they impose an additional burden of vigil- 
ance and self-denial on officers, perhaps already overworked, in 
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the effort, while meeting all reasonable demands, to avert revolu- 
tions which might have disastrous effects in the little world of 
college life. 

Lastly, it should be taken for granted that very few students 
are radically evil-disposed, and that even these are amenable to 
higher influences, though there are, no doubt, cases in which it 
is better that a few corruptors of good should be sacrificed for the 
benefit of the majority. The instructor or administrator must 
bear in mind that he also serves a Master, and is in some sense 
the servant of all, and that " the Cord's servant must not strive, 
but be gentle toward all, apt to teach, forbearing, in meekness 
correcting those that oppose themselves." If by God's grace he 
can serve in this manner, the question of control is not likely to 
arise in any very acute form. 

J. William Dawsok, 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill University. 



The control exercised over students may be of three kinds — 
over their choice of studies, over their attendance and prepara- 
tion at college exercises, or over their general conduct. The con- 
ditions of universities, so-called, are so different that it will be 
better' to give simply our general experience in the academic 
department of the University of California, and my deductions 
from that. 

The entire university numbers 616 students, of whom 253 are 
in the professional schools located in San Francisco. The under- 
graduate department, of which I propose to speak particularly, is 
located at Berkeley, ten miles from San Francisco and five miles 
from Oakland, a city of 60,000 people. It numbers on its rolls 
363 students (291 men and 72 women), the average age of en- 
trance for all students being about nineteen years, the minimum 
being sixteen years. We have no dormitories, and after five 
o'clock in the afternoon our students are scattered to their homes 
and the campus is deserted, nearly one-half living in Oakland and 
San Francisco. 

It is evident at once that some of these particulars simplify 
very much the problem of controlling the general conduct of the 
students. The presence of 20 per cent, of women and the 
scattering of the students after dark lessen very much the diffi- 
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culty of preserving order. Then the absence of any display of 
wealth among our students tends to general moderation and 
sobriety. Add io this systematic gymnasium training and an 
ample opportunity for field exercises, both of which form excellent 
safety-valves for superfluous animal spirits, and it will be seen 
why, without much control of general conduct, our students for 
the most part preserve excellent order. 

In the matter of the choice of studies, our practice differs some- 
what from most of the older colleges. We neither bind the stu- 
dent to the old-fashioned iron-clad curriculum, nor do we give him 
absolute freedom of choice in all respects. Our studies are 
arranged in eight grooves or courses, each leading to a definite 
form of education, each complete in itself. Of these eight courses 
five are scientific and three are literary. The scientific courses 
are in agriculture, mechanics, civil-engineering, mining, and 
chemistry. The literary courses are, first, in Greek and Latin ; 
second, in Latin and English ; third, in English literature and 
modern history and languages. 

There are electives in all the courses, more in the later col- 
lege years than in the earlier ones. There is a difference in the 
proportion of prescribed studies in the different courses also, the 
scientific courses having less election. Of course, where the 
studies lead to a definite end, like agriculture or mining, the 
choice of studies must be more limited. In point of difficulty 
the courses are intended to be as nearly equivalent to one another 
as possible, though, after all, some are much harder than others. 
Students desiring to pursue special courses may do so, if of mature 
years, by vote of the faculty. But in all cases, regular or special, 
the student must present a card showing a consistent and profit- 
able course of study ranging through the years he expects to 
remain at the university, and this card must be approved by the 
faculty. 

This dividing the studies into grooves, and requiring the 
student to select his groove, have been approved by experience, 
and the large body of students choose the regular courses. The 
advantage lies in this : The student at sixteen is unable to lay 
out his course of study, and even those of more mature years 
would be confused by the multiplicity of the studies and the 
conflict of the hours of recitation. -But under our system he is 
only called on to choose his general pursuit, and then he finds the 
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details laid out and the schedule of hours already arranged. If 
he is still desirous of deviating from the approved schedule, he 
may lay his plan of study before the faculty, who will generally 
accept it if it is thorough and consistent. 

I believe, then, in the exercise of control over the student's 
choice of studies to the extent which we practice here. It is a 
golden mean between the old-fashioned rigid curriculum, and the 
other extreme where all is elective — a plan which calls on the stu- 
dents to shape their four years of study to a time when a consid- 
erable proportion of them are of immature years and unfit to make 
the choice; imposing upon them, moreover, the difficulties of rec- 
onciling the conflicting hours of different studies upon the sched- 
ule. And it prevents the lazy student from making up a course 
of " soft things" whereby he may pass through the four years of 
college life without any hard study. 

In the matter of attendance and preparation at college exer- 
cises there is a wide difference of practice at various universities. 
I believe that, as our American colleges are constituted, the re- 
quirements should be quite strict. Many students come to college 
at the minimum age of sixteen, and, being fresh from the strict 
discipline of the high-school, too much liberty works to their 
harm. Some steady pressure is required to keep them up to their 
work ; else they fall into habits of idleness and negligence. 
Then, too, many even of the older students are without any true 
thirst for learning. They entered college to please their parents, 
or to get the degree, or simply because it was the fashion, and 
they followed the example of their schoolmates. They have no 
real love of learning, nor do they feel the pressure of want — the 
need of an education to win a position in after life. There are 
many such, and they require some spur outside of themselves to 
keep them up to their work. 

I would not advocate for such students the rigid system needed 
for young boys in the high-school or academy, but some control 
is required to maintain proper attendance and preparation. Eegu- 
lar attendance in the class-room is necessary, for, whether the in- 
struction be by recitation or lecture, what transpires in the class- 
room is an important addition to the text-book, and should be 
listened to by the student. Moreover, in ascertaining whether 
the student is profiting by his college work, the examination at 
the end of the term is at best a poor way of finding out. The 
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daily recitation is a better test of the progress the student is mak- 
ing, and even when instruction is by lectures solely, mid-term or 
monthly off-hand examinations are more efficient. Cramming for 
a final examination, even if successful, is a poor substitute for 
daily term work. 

Perhaps the same supervision is not required over the advanced 
classes, for by the time they reach that period the idlers have 
been largely weeded out, and the students who remain are older 
and have more sense of responsibility ; but certainly our ex- 
perience tells us that the younger classes require constant super- 
vision. Another important reason is that the presence in a class 
of a considerable proportion of idlers drags down the standard of 
all the work and keeps back those who are competent and am- 
bitious to press forward and do better. 

To sum it all up : my observation and experience lead me to 
believe that in the under-graduate department of any college a 
careful control should be exercised over the student's choice of 
studies, and after that a steady supervision of his attendance and 
preparation of the college exercises, more especially during the 
early years of his course. 

I have not spoken of the students engaged in' post-graduate 
studies and professional schools (although they form a part of 
every true university), because they are more mature and usually 
undertake those studies as a preparation for their life-work. 
Their courses are marked out for them definitely, and very little 
control is generally exercised over their conduct or attendance. 

In this paper I have spoken only of those parts of the university 
system with which I have come most in contact and where I have 
had most experience. 

Horace Davis, 
President of the University of California. 



